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PASSING STRESS. 


A CENTURY ago, English, Prussians and 
Russians marched as ‘ the Allies” to Paris. 
Now, many had it that ‘the Allies” were 
to march east and west to Berlin. Words- 
worth—though, in the contemporary Shelley, 
already, men 

Have been abandoned by their faithless dilies. 

The Arnaut, Servian, and Albanian dillies. 
—lifted up a great voice for a poor man, 
victim of Napoleon :— 

Thou hast great allies. 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love—and Man’s unconquerable mind. 


Swinburne, after 1880—in ‘ Bothwell’ (11. 


"And has betrayed the blood of his allies. 
And as late as 1894 Lionel Johnson sang, for 
Ireland :— 


Golden allies are thine, bright souls of saints, 
Glad choirs of intercession for the Gael. 


Matthew Arnold, too, had said, in ‘ Merope ’ 
(c. 1850) :— 

How useless an allg a people is. 
Coventry Patmore at that time, in ‘The 
Angel in the House’ (x. 4) :— 

Prove his most powerful allies. 

Then Tennyson (‘ Iliad,’ xviii.) :— 

Thrice backward reel’d the Trojans and allies. 
Aubrey de Vere, in 1876, ‘St. Thomas of 
Canterbury,’ V. iv. :— 

Your English barons ; barred them from allies. 
And Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate of this 
day, in ‘ Demeter ’ :— 

I welcome you, my loving true allies. 
and in ‘ The Growth of Love ’ :— 
Trusting too much to her divine allg. 

But even poets might, if they would, more 
often (judging by present-day general uses), 
follow Shelley with dillies. Gerald Gould, 
author of ‘ Monogamy ’ (1918), speaks of 

Taking for dllies music and good wine. 
And Punch’s joke reads ‘‘ Deutschland iiber 
Allies” ; as by an Oxford scholar, one is in- 
formed. 

And indeed allj seems holding on, less 
unshaken than allies. “I have heard 
educated people say dllies, but very seldom ; 
and never dilly.” Another such one writes, 
in England, Sept. 24, 1918, “I say dilies and 
allj.”’ Nevertheless, another, at the same 
date, “ Personally I say dilly, but hear it often 
allj.’ To him comments Oxford, 1918, 
‘The uneducated seem commonly to say 
dally, and dlleys (horribile dictu !).”” Then to 
him Cambridge, 1918, “I only know 
dlly.”’ Another, a Cambridge ex-Fellow, has 
heard (but does not say) dilly to rhyme with 
* dally.”” London, 1918, in a man of letters 
thinks dilly and allj are used with equal 
frequency. “I have heard them both in 
the same sentence.’’ So, another, an Oxford 
hearer. Another Londoner thinks allies 
now only ‘exceptional Scots.” And yet 
Lord Holland’s Lady Sarah Lennox had 
remarked how her King, in 1760, “ laid the 
accents on the first syllable of Allys and 
Revenues, which is after the Scottish pro- 
nunciation.” Alleys” is how the popu- 
lace commonly talked in Ireland concerning 
the Allies. 

Certainly, when in ‘N. & Q.,’ 12S. i. 365, 
allies was suggested instead of mdlice, in 
‘Julius Cesar,’ III. i. 174, it was fair 


(12 8. i. 477) to point out that such a trochee 
could not be heard by Shakespeare. 

That there is a changing in accent, many 
not too thoughtless people do not note. 


As 
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for pronunciation, they want to know, for 
accent, which is right. They know not the 
overlord, usage, or where he has his seat of 
authority ; and how flexible are his laws. 
And they do not feel that what is called 
“ vulgar ” is often what is old. Mr. Walker, 
in his dictionary, did not. They do not con- 
sider curiously. They may have the mark 
of the ill-educated—to be irritated by what 
seems new and strange, rather than there- 
with to be interested. Dictionaries, speakers 
of equal authority, poets, stress variously. 
Of less use, so far, are your collections of 
words ‘‘ mispronounced.” 

Many words like “ally ’’ have been, or 
still are, balancing between the older accent 
further on in the word, and the newer, further 
back. Archbishop Trench—suggester, 1857, 
of the ‘ New English (Oxford) Dictionary ’— 
noted, in 1855,* préstige as already so pro- 
nounced by some. It has taken long to tip 
back; if it has tipped back at all. In 
America, of course, and unhappily, it has— 
to préstige. And dépot—which, et that date, 
the same writer noted as lately having 


changed from depét—has stayed so; and. 
has, by some in America, been further | 


anglicized into déepott. 
Of course crowds of French dissyllables 
in English had not only in Chaucer but in 


Elizabethan writers—always is meant, | 


by that, writers of Elizabeth’s later days, and 


of the days of the early Stuarts—a, stress on | 


the last svllable ; and now have it on the first. 
Trench cites hondur, senténce in Chaucer ; 
forést, captive, cruél in Spenser; comrdde, 
surface in Milton; and wuprodr; as noted 
further on. He states that the earlier accent 
in English is “as in French.” But this, 
‘* with a difference,’’ he should have added. 
For, there is no such heavy stress in French. 
And the English speakers, with Teutonic in- 
stinct, doubtless exaggerated the stress, 
whether placed on the word earlier or later. 
Anglais mangent leurs syllabes,’”’ 
remains true for their syllables left un- 
stressed. 


So, English readers will not make the 
name sound ‘as in French,” when they 
read in ‘ Childe Harold ’ (iii. 72) of 

The self-torturing sophist, wild Roussedu. 
or in Mangan :— 


Though you find me, as I near my goal, 
Sentimentalising like Rousseau, 

O! I had a grand Byronian soul, 
Twenty golden years ago. 


* © English Past and Present,’ Ist ed. 


IN or the French word, when, in Pope’s 
Villa (Ep. iv.) :— 

The rich buffét well-coloured serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face. 
Nor in Crabbe’s ‘ Borough’ (xx.), ‘ Ellen 

Orford ’ :— 
Lo! that chatedu, the western tower decay’d.* 
Shall you cémpensate ; or will you com- 
pénsate, with “uneducated Scots ’’—in- 


* Here is no intent to ignore beautiful 
schwebende Betonung, ‘ hovering accent,’ in 
English words, such as in Milton’s 

“In his own image he 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Express.”’—(‘ Paradise Lost,’ vii. 526.) 
“In regions mild of calm and serene air.” 
(‘ Comus,’ 4.) 
“Such serene tidings moved such human smart.” 
(‘ Mary and Gabriel,’ by Rupert Brooke.) 
“ With ripples of her perplexed shaken — 
(16.) 


And in the word divine. 

| Ben Jonson says :— 

“The divine secret that doth fly in clouds.” 
(‘ Alchemist,’ IIL. ii.) 


Perhaps, as when 


Certainly, in 
“ And divine liquids come with odorous ooze.” 
(Keats’s ‘ Isabella.’) 
And in 


“The herd went wandering o’er the divine mead.” 
(Shelley's ‘ Homer’s Mercury,’ xvii.) 
The same poem has no doubt the fixed 
“ Of earthly or divine from its recess.” 
(1b. Ixxvi.) 
Wordsworth, also, though commonly using the 
word thus fixed, has 
“The divine Milton.” 
And divine Art.” 
| ene A. de Vere, ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
“« The divine burthen, and the weight from God.” 
Though, in the same scene, 
Worldly pomps, 
We said last night, are death to zeal divine.”’ 
at Swinburne— Atalanta in Calydon ’—in one 
ine :— 

** And divine deeds and abstinence divine.” 
—with subtle contrast and balancing; as 
Lycidas :— 

“Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no 
more. 

or in Morris’s ‘ Life and Death of Jason ’ (iv. 75) :— 

“Once se and once more cast upon this 
and. 


in 


or in the ‘ Paradise Lost’ passage with ‘‘ image,” 
just cited. 

| But that word 
| hovering. 

| In rece rt verse, ‘ The Survival of the Fittest and 

Other Poems,’ by J. C. Squire, 1916 :— 
** And when the evidence appeared to prove 

| The dwvine origin of Him who died.” 


“divine”? is common, thus, 
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eluding Dr. Johnson !—says a critic now 
(Wordsworth compénsated, ‘‘ Excursion,’ iii. 
793 ; sodid Browning, in ‘ Bishop Blougram,’ 
298 :—** For nothing can compénsate his 
mistake ’’), who himself says perémptory— 
though Ben Jonson already (1610) said, 
“This péremptory face Alchemist,’ V. ii.) 
—and who puts decddent as ‘‘ uneducated,” 
though an old peer retorts, that he cannot 
and will not say he is décadent; and 
the younger man, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
supports him. Décadent is true Oxford, 
maintains a member of Christ Church. 
Décadence, at least, is by the ‘N.E.D.’ 
“held now to be more scholarly ” ; while 
it allows that decddence is general. 

Will you commént or cémment? Both, 
‘N.E.D.’ Spenser had commént? Shake- 
speare, comment. Commént is common in 
Treland and in Scotland now. 

Let us cdntemplate; or contémplate ; 
which latter begins to have the flavour of 


age; and therefore the more do some cling | 


to it in England, who say that cdntemplate 
makes them feel americanized—though 
contemplate was already what Wordsworth 
(b. 1770) and Shelley (b. 1792) heard. How- 
ever, Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ (74) 
in, or but a few years before, 1850, has :— 
When I contémplate all alone 
The life that had been thine below. 
It must be said that Henry VI. (‘3 Henry 


To mark Shelley’s § West Wind ’ :— 
‘The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lull'd by the cecil of his crystalline heavens.” 
as crystalline, were unfeeling. So, less surely, in 
** Caverns on crystalline caverns poised.” 

‘ (‘ Prometheus, iv. 282.) 
Shelley uses the word (like Izaak Waiton his 


frog, for bait), “as though he loved him” ; | 


and he is not balancing it even, against his 
slightly more common crgstalline. Nor is he, as 
say some painful (in old and new sense) pro- 
fessors, concerning Shelley’s ‘‘ poet-legislators,”’ 
just cutting syllables short or long, marking 
them up or dcwn, to force and fit them in. 

However, maybe, Ben Jonson has no hovering 
accent in his forcing, in 

“ Nor can this remote matter suddenly.” 
(‘ Alchemist,’ IT. i.) 

But Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta’ had 

“To the clear seat and remote throne of souls.” 
And Massinger had (‘ Virgin Martyr,’ III. i.) 

“That can do me no harm nor protect you.” 
Certainly Massinger had often no verse ear. But 
a Sir Henry Taylor is free thus with protect. 

There is Dante Ressetti’s (not altogether 
beautifully unforced)—in ‘ Ave ’— 

“That He was thine and thou wast His 
Who feeds among the field lilies.” 


VI.’ IL. v. 33), has “So many hours must 
I céntemplate ’—Shakespeare’s (if Shake- 
'speare’s) only use of the word. Though 
Ben Jonson (* Alchemist,’ ITT. ii.) :— 

Whole with these studies that contémplate nature. 


Many in Ireland, with less cdlculation or 
conscious reverence for old fashions, con- 
tinue to say “‘ Let us contémplate in this 
Mystery.” 

Consistory and cénsistory are both allowed, 
say modern dictionaries ; but already Shake- 
speare :— 

By commission from the cénsistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. 
(‘ Henry VIII.,’ II. iv. 92.) 
and Ben Jonson :— 
Flee, mischief ; had your holy consistory. 
(Alchemist, II. i.) 

Are your years climactéric or climde- 
\teric? Most poets say the forme. But 
the earlier-in-the-word stress occurs in the 
seventeenth century. Dictionaries vary. 
Will you give utterance to condolence, or 
vote cdndolence ? 
| It is recondite, as in Johnson, and in some 
| And Tennyson’s—in ‘ Maud 
| “Thy great 

Forefathers of the garden.” 
As in Morris’s ‘ Jason,’ ji. 367 :— 

** And tales cf thy forefathers shalt thou hear,”’ 
And his :— 

** And in no flowery stead 

Had borne to hear love songs, or laid 

On any trembling lover’s heaving breast.” 

(iii. 141.) 

To-day, Bridges’ ‘ Later Poems’ have 

In still midsummer night.” 
| And Seumas O’Sullivan’s ‘ The Rosses and Other 
| Poems’ (1918) have 
“The dreams a sailor dreams, and all around you 
Infinite—the blue waters that you ioved.” 
_And Dera Sigerson’s ‘ The Sad Years’ (1918) :— 
|“'They left for thee their earthly loves, these 
| heroes of thy race, 
| And died as all must die, Kathleen, who once 
| have seen thy face.” 4 
‘Then Pearse himself, in a ‘ Lullaby of a Woman 
of the Mountains 

** Little gold head, my house’s candle, 

You will guide all wayfarers that walk this 
mountain.” 
And Rupert Brooke's ‘ Clouds ’ (1913) :— 

“ And turn with profound gesture vague and 

slow ’”’ ; 
recalling 
“TI here’s matter in these sighs, these profeund 
heaves.’’—(‘ Hamlet,’ IV. i. 1.) 
though elsewhere Shakespeare has the fixed 
accent, as in ‘ Hamlet’ IT. i. 94 :-— 
‘** He raised a sigh so piteous and profound.” 


| 
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dictionaries even now. But it is récondite 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ and others. 

Do you say centénary or céntenary ? 
Miscéllany or miscellany? You may say 
both of each, according to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Yet the older miscéllany was already noted 
in a book on ‘ Mistakes” in 1855.* Yet 
so was dcceptable, the (by exception) older 
stress. In costtime or costume? To exor- 
cize or to éxorcize ? (Both, of both, ‘ N.E.D.’) 
Are you convérsant with it, or cénversant ? 
And in an_ English ldboratory with an 
English professor; or (as with an Irish 
professor, and with an English Cabinet 
Minister speaking at the Universities Con- 
gress, 1913) in a Scottish labdératory—a 
mere confused echo of “ ératory,’’ thinks 
the quoted professor of English, in England ; 
people pronouncing (he reflects) words. they 
have never heard pronounced. 

W. F. P. Srocktey. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ARMS ON THE LEVENTHORPE 
MONUMENT IN SAWBRIDGEWORTH 
CHURCH, HERTS. 


Acartnst the south wall of the south aisle 
of Sawbridgeworth Church, Herts, stands 
a tomb bearing the recumbent effigies of 
Sir John Leventhorpe, Bart., of Shingle 
or Shingey Hall, and his wife Joan, beneath 
a canopy which is supported on Corinthian 
columns and surmounted by three coats 
of arms. Sir John was Sheriff of Herts in 
1607, received the honour of baronetey in 
1622, and died in 1625. His wife Joan was 
of the Brograve family of Hamels, Braugh- 
ing, and died in 1627-28. 

The arms of Leventhorpe—Argent, a 
bend compony gules and sable cotised 
sable—appear on all three coats f; but 
the artist has tinctured the cotise gules in 
error for sable. 

The centre coat bears arms: Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Leventhorpe; 2, Argent, a 
fess between three fleurs-de-lis gules; 
3, Sable, a lion rampant argent, ducally 
crowned, within a bordure engrailed or. 
Over all the badge of Ulster, d notin2 
baronetcy. 

The quartered arms of this coat have 


* Vide‘ N. & 118. xi. 121. 

+ Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ omits the cotise 
in the case of the Shingey Hall family, but gives 
two cotises sable to the Kent branch. 


hitherto eluded identification. No. 2 par- 
ticularly still remains a matter of conjec- 
ture. Sir John Leventhorpe’s great-great- 
grandfather John, who died in 1511, married 
Jane, daughter of Clovell of Hatfield, 
Essex, so Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Hert- 
fordshire’ (iii. 208) records. But Pap- 
worth’s ‘ Armorial’ ascribes these arms to 
the family of Carwell, Karvell or Karwell, 
of Wiggerhall, Norfolk ; while both Blom- 
field’s ‘Norfolk’ (ix. 179) and Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ record that Kervile 
or Kervill of Wiggenhall bore arms Gules, 
a chevron or between three leopards’ faces 
argent. 

On the other hand, from Morant’s 
‘History of Essex’ (ii. 37), dealing with 
the descent of Cloville Hall, West Hanning- 
field, can be gathered this pedigree : 

John Cloville or Clouville, d. 1490, 
Margery, dau. of Sir William Alington, Kt. 


Henry, 1464-1513. 
= Margaret Anger of Kent, 


| 
William, b. 1473. 
Mary, dau. of Sir William Carew. 


ius = John Leventhorpe. 

And in agreement with this pedigree the 
‘Visitations of Herts’ (Harl. Soc., xxii.) 
identifies John Leventhorpe’s wife as Mary, 
daughter of William Clovell of West Hanning- 
field, 

Yet the Clovill, Clovile, Clovell or 
Clonvyle arms were Argent, two chevrons 
sable each charged with five nails or. (Vide 
Burke, and F. Chancellor’s ‘ Ancient Sepul- 
chral Monuments of Essex,’ p. 345.) 

Nor does any other family known to have 
allied with the Leventhorpes bear the Fess 
and fleur-de-lis. 

No. 3, which is blazoned on the monu- 
ment sable, a lion rampant argent, ducally 
crowned, within a bordure engrailed or, 
is attributed uncrowned by Papworth to 
Gethin Tedwdeg, a descendant from David 
Goch, Lord of Penmachno; and, without 
the bordure but crowned, by Burke to 
Twichet. 

Both these attributions might perhaps 
be claimed as correct, judging from the 
phonetic similarity of the two names, on 
the assumption that the English Twichet 
was descendant from the Welsh Gethin 


Telwdeg. But on this point one acquainted 
with the Welsh language would be more 
competent to give an opinion. 


However, the attribution of the arms to 


| 


- burn, Derbyshire. 
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Twichet has reasonable grounds, for the first. 
John Leventhorpe, who came from Leven- 


thorpe Hall in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
married Katharine, sole daughter and heir of 
—— Twychet. She died and was buried 
at Sawbridgeworth in 1431, and he, two 
years later. Their brass, on the floor of 
the chapel, had five shields, of which un- 


who died 1492, married Katharine, daughter 
of Tyrell of Tyrell Hall, Essex. 

The coat on the left of Sir John Leven- 
thorpe’s monument bears arms Leventhorpe 


impaling Brograve, argent, three lions pas- 


sant guardant in pale gules, and calls for no 
comment. 


The coat on the right shows Leventhorpe 


fortunately only two remain, displaying! impaling argent, a bend engrailed between 


the arms of (1) Quarterly, France modern 
and England ; and (2) England differenced 
with a label of three points, each charged 


with as many fleurs-de-lis, as borne by Henry | 
of Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby, Hereford 
and Lancaster, afterwards King Henry IV.) 
From this it is evident that John Leven- | 
thorpe was connected either officially or by | 
consanguinity with the House of Lancaster, 
as the collar of SS which he wears also bears 
witness. 

The arms, however, are found on another 
brass on the floor of the south aisle, of which 
the male figure is lost and only the female 
remains, together with three out of the four 
shields of arms which were originally there. 
On one of these shields Leventhorpe quarters 
them; and on another this quartered coat 
impales the lady’s arms. (It is worthy of 
note incidentally that the arms on this lady’s 


on the other, are gules, three crescents or, 
a canton ermine, which Cussans in his ‘ His- 
tory of Herts’ designates doubtfully Coke* ; 
but they are certainly those of Dallison or 
Dalyson, as Haines’s ‘ Monumental Brasses’ 
and W. F. Andrews’s ‘ Hertfordshire Brasses ’ 
both state. This brass is therefore evidently 
that of Thomas Leventhorpe, the great- 
grandfather of Sir John, who married Joan, 
daughter of George Dallison of Northants, 
and died in 1527.) 


But in connexion with these arms 
another suggestion, based on a like possible | 
inaccuracy of tinctures as the artist showed | 
in the case of the Leventhorpe coat, and | 
of which we shall have another example 
later, is admissible. So, with a change of 
tinctures, azure, a lion rampant argent within 
a bordure engrailed or,is ascribed by Pap- 
worth to Tirrell of Herts, or, with bordure 
indented instead of engrailed, to Sir Roger 
Tyrel ; and by Burke to the Tyrrell family, 
of locality not specified. 

This identification likewise has its claim 
to consideration, since Thomas Leventhorpe, | 

* The Coke family succeeded the Leventhorpes 


at Sawbridgeworth, through the marriage in 
1672 of Mary Leventhorpe to John Coke of Mel- 


six billets, sable. In this case the artist has 
reversed the tinctures ; the correct blazoning, 
the arms of the Alington or Allington family of 
Wymondley, Herts, and Horseheath, Cambs, 
being sable, a bend engrailed between six 
billets argent.* These arms comprise the 
only record in Sawbridgeworth church of 
the unfortunate Sir Thomas Leventhorpe, 
the second baronet, eldest son of Sir John, 
the first baronet, who met his death in a duel 
with Sir Arthur Capel at Little Hadham 
in 1636 at the age of 44. He married 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Giles Alington 
of Horseheath, Cambs, and Wymondley, 
Herts. From the fact that this coat is 
found on his father’s monument it would 
appear that he erected that memorial. 
Sir John’s effigy has a hole in the breastplate, 
and on the evidence of this the tomb is locally 


I L _reputed to be that of the dead duellist, the 
dress, and occupying one shield and impaled | 


hole representing the sword-thrust from 
which he died, whereas it is only the socket 
of an iron bar which supported the hilt of his 
sword. 

The home of the Leventhorpes, Shingey 
Hall, no longer survives. Its site is indicated 
by a moat close to Trim’s Green. The house 
there is now a farm. 

The notes raise various points for discus- 
sion, which I would welcome. Also, I should 
like information as to whether it was usual 
for a son to place his arms on his father’s 
monument, 

HERBERT C. ANDREWS. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


(12.8. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485 ; 
ix. 21, 61, 103, 163, 204.) 


HENRY GYLES. 


THE most famous of this family of glass- 
painters. Born 1645. Fifth child of Ed- 
mund Gyles (b. 1611, d. 1676) and Sarah 
his wife. He had thirteen brothers and 
sisters, all but two of whom, viz., Rebekah, 
the youngest, who lived to be twenty, 


* This coat is also found with eight billets. 
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and sister (? Rachel), 
Samuel Smith and was mother of ‘ Mr. 
Smith the  bell-founder ’ 
Thoresby, died in infancy. Henry Gyles’s| 
name does not appear in the York Freemen’s 
Roll (Surtees Soc.). 
who survived him 
her burial being recorded in the registers 
of St. Martin-cum-Gregory Church on Sept. 
4, 1721. By her he had six children, all 
but one of whom, viz., Rebekah (born 
1682, buried Oct. 7, 1721) also died in 
infancy. Henry Gyles lived at No. 68, 
Micklegate Hill, in the house formerly 
oceupied by his father, and until recently 
in the possession of Mr. Dodgson, slater. 

He found his principal employment in 
executing armorial glass. There can be 
little doubt that most, if not all, of the large 
number of heraldic and ornamental panels 
to be found in churches and houses in York- 
shire which were executed at the period 
during which he lived, though not signed 
nor dated, are by his hand. He also painted 
the stained-glass sundials which were 
fashionable at that period. One of these, 
with four charmingly executed little figures 
of cupids representing the four seasons and 
another holding a dial, with the initials of 
the artist and the date 1670, is in private 
possession in Leeds. This is the artist’s 
earliest known work, being done when he 
was only twenty-five years of age, and six 
years before the death of his father Edmund. 

The following undated letter from Gyles 
to Thoresby gives particulars of the cost 
of these sundials and of plain glazing at that 
period. 

Honoured Sir,—I received your kind letter, 

Sir, I should be very glad to be 
serviceable to your corporation (as you kindly 
wish). You desire to know ye price of ye china 
glass* which is half a crowne and 3 shill. per 
foote (if in small squares the first price ; if larger 
ye 2) [query 53s,] and for glasse dyalls according 
to ye bignesse such as I usually paint upon 
squares of 10 or 12 inches high a brass style 
to ’em I have usually 20 shill. (Letter from 
Gyles to Thoresby, from the Fillon Collection. 
bought by Mr. Alfred Morrison.) 

Gyles either had leanings towards 
Romanism, or found it convenient for 


business reasons to incline towards the 
for in the repeal of the | 


* King’s religion,” 
Penal Laws and Test Act in 1688, the name 
of Henry Gyles is given as one of the 
**common counsell men of this city that we 


A. K. 


* T have no idea what ‘china glass” 


NOTES AND 


mentioned by | 


He married Hannah | 
twelve years, | 


[12 S. IX. Smpr. 24, 1921, 
hope will serve the 
meee vol. v., p. 541.) 

Gyles’s principal works were :— 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, York.—Heraldic 
1679. This would be one of 
Gyles’s earliest works, as it was executed 


King.” (Archeol. 


| window, 


within three years of his father’s death. 

| Adel Church, Yorks.—1. Window for- 
‘merly in east end of chancel (now in the 
vestry). Royal arms and arms of Thos. 
Kirke and of Arthington Breary, Rector. 
Signed ‘‘ Henry Giles fecit Ao. 1681.” 

2. Window in chancel inscribed ‘ P.M. 
Thos. Kirke of Cookridge Esqre dyed 
ye 24th day of April Ao Dnt 1706. Henry 
Giles in a most grateful memory of his eve. 
hone. friend. H. P.” 

Guildhall, York.—West window. Royal 
arms and figures of Justice and Mercy, the 
former with the motto ‘* Cuique suum,” 
and the latter ‘‘ Miseris succurro,”? 1682, 
(Hargrove, ‘ Hist. of York,’ 1818, vol. ii., p. 
434.) This window has since been removed. 
The Royal arms and portions of the border 
are now in a window at Acomb Priory, 
near York, and were evidently removed 
thither in 1825, as shown by the following 
inscription :—‘‘ H. Gyles. Repaired, April 
1825 by J. Barnett.” What became of 
the rest of the window is not known. 

University College, Oxford. — 1. East 
window of chapel. * Nativity,’ 1687. Win- 
ston said this was “the earliest example 
of a picture glass painting that I am aware 
of.” (‘Hints on Glass Painting,’ p. 206.) 
It was nevertheless removed ait ‘stored 
in the college cellars to make room for a 
window put up under the direction of 
Sir G. G. Scott in 1862.* 


* The window was paid for mn “— Radcliffe. 
In the college accounts are some _ interesting 
particulars of payments in connexion with the 
work, as follows 

1682. For a design of the College £ s. d. 

window sent from York 1 6 
For ye Glasse painter _ 

Giles) ] 
More to ye Glasse painter. . 
To ye mason for altering ye 

East window in ye Chap- 

pell 
about ye Chappell 

window and ye charge of 
ye grate [wire guard] and 

10 guineas given to Mr. 

Giles ye painter in all .. 
For Mr. Giles ye Glasse 

painter 5 7 6 

(Smith MSS., vol. ix., pp. 260, 263 and 272.) 
_The writer is indebted to C. F. Bell, Esq., Dept. 


1682. 
0 
0 


on 


1688. 


24 14 11 
1692, 


t. 
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2. South window of Hall. Figures of, 
Our Lord, Moses and Elias, also a glass 
sundial, 1687 (since removed). 

Wadham College, Oxford.—Gyles_ exe- 
cuted work for this college, but what is not 
known. (Letter of Gyles to Thoresby, 
Jan. 10, 1707-8, printed in Thoresby’s 
‘Letters,’ 2 vols.. 1832.) 

Leeds Grammar School, built or restored 
1692.—Founder’s arms and Ars Gramma- ; 
tica. Removed in 1784. (Thoresby, * Du- 
catus Leodiensis,’ 2nd ed., 1816, p. 83, note.) 

Stillingfleet Church, Yorks.—Three-light 
window, north side of chancel. Arms of Stil- 
lington impaling Bigod, with inscription :— 
“These armes were here placed 1520 and 
renewed in y® yeare 1698. Henricus Gyles 
Eborae.” 

Fairfax Chapel, Denton in Wharfedale, 
Yorks.—King David playing the harp 
and St. Cecilia playing the organ, ‘* accom- 
panied by an incongruous assemblage of 
figures playing upon violins, violincellos, 
trombones, pipes, and ‘all kinds of 
music.’’? Executed 1702. (Thoresby, * Let- 
ters.) Though pronounced by his contem-_ 
poraries to be noblest painted glass) 
window in the North of England,” (iis would 
not seem to be one of the artist’s happiest 
performances. | 

Catherine Hall, Cambridge. — Davies 
(‘Walks through York,’ p. 171) says Gyles 
executed a window for Catherine Hall in 
1703, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. — Library. 
Arms of Queen Anne, 1704. Presented to 
the college by Samuel Price, goldsmith, of. 
Lombard Street. 

Heslington Hall, near York.—Dining room. | 
Arms of Hesketh. Removed from east 
window, St. Lawrence Church, when the! 
old church was pulled down. 


Joun A. KNOWLEs. 
(To be continued.) 


BUTLERS OF DURHAM: 
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OLD BRITISH HATCHMENTS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


morial bearings, and caused the destruction | 
of those that existed in France. 


Tae French Revolution prohibited all ar-| 


When the random, a coat of arms labelled “‘ Butler 


revolutionay wave reached the Netherlands,. 
in 1795, the example was followed, but for- 


‘tunately not so thoroughly executed as in 


France. 

Monuments of stone in churches and other 
public buildings were undoubtedly muti- 
lated, and hatchments, &c., of combustible 
material were, frequently, either made bon- 
fires of, or else sold as firewood in the open 
market. 

Some energetic lords of manors, however, 
devoted to these relics of the past, assisted 
by faithful retainers, managed in many 
places to preserve them, by hurriedly taking 
them down, and stacking them in the roomy 
garrets of their old houses or castles. 

In some instances they have since been 
replaced and again adorn their ancient 
familiar sites. Not so at Renesse. 

It is there that, some fifteen years ago, 
[ had the good fortune to come across one 
of these old, out-of-the-way hoards that had 
not been remembered for more than a cen- 
tury. 

Staying at Haamstede, in the island of 
Schouwen, we visited the neighbouring little 
township of Renesse and went over the old 
church, stone-bare like the majority of Cal- 
vinistie places of worship all the world over. 

To my great delight, however, we were 
allowed the free run over an old uninhabited 
castle, named Moermont, that had belonged 
in days gone by to the old Lords of Renesse. 

To my amazement, in one of the many, 
mostly empty, vast storerooms, I came upon 
an immense collection of débris of the pericd 
T have referred to. 

All sorts of broken remnants of epitaphs and. 
armorial dedications in marble greeted my 
eyes; but what interested me most were 
the innumerable small shields with the arms 
of the “seize quartiers ’ of those that had 
been buried in the Church of Renesse long 
ago, and that had been originally grouped 
in proper order round the now mouldering 
hatchments, but could no longer be appor- 
tioned—all of a heap on the floor ; hundreds 
of them !—saved from destruction, no doubt, 


| but useless there, and unfortunately no longer 


breaking the monotony of the whitewashed 
walls of the really fine old Gothie church 
shivering in its nakedness. 

I was fortunate enough to pick up, at 


| 


Azure a chevron or, charged with a 


of Fine Art, Ashmolean Museum, who has made! erojssant argent, accompanied by three cups 


a study of glass and glass-painters of the seven-| 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, for ae 


drawing his attention to the above items. 


or, 2, 1. 
The arms of the Butlers of Durham ! 
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My wife’s maiden name being Butler— 
although she claims no descent from this 
branch of the family—she was graciously pre- 
sented by the Lord of the Manor with this 
precious relic. 

These arms undoubtedly belong to one 
of the many British officers that served in 
the Low Countries in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and con- 
tracted alliances over there, 

‘*Can anybody trace these Butlers to ua 
known branch in England ? 

Many of these mementoes of armigerous 
British gentlemen and ladies can still be 
found in the Netherlands, although the 
majority of them have been destroyed, and 
those that still exist could probably not be 
so easily acquired or in such interesting cir- 
cumstances as ours was. 

W. Court. 

47, Blenheim Crescent, W. 11. 


‘* OTHERWHERE ” OMITTED IN TENNYSON 
ConcorDANCE.—Lovers of Tennyson owe 
a debt o. gratitude to Mr. Arthur Baker 
for his admirable Concordance to the 
poet’s works. But the greater its merits, 
the more should those who use it help the 
compiler to make it quite faultless. Mr. 
Baker will probably therefore be glad 
to have his attention drawn to an omission 
(the only one, I may add, that I have 
detected). The word otherwhere,” which 
occurs in ‘In Memoriam,’ Ixxxii. 12, seems 
not to have been recorded. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Armadale, Melbourne. 


WHERE WAS THE LAND OF GORE ?—We_ 


are told in the ‘Morte D’Arthur’ (Book 


xvil., ch. xviii.) that Sir Launcelot visited | 
King Pelles at the Castle of Carbonek and | 


that he was greatly honoured by an appear- 
ance of the Holy Grail. This castle is also 
called When Sir Launcelot left 
Corbin he went to Camelot or Winchester, 
and on the way, in the country of Logres, he 
stopped at a White Abbey wherein was 
the tomb of his much-loved friend Bagdema- 
gus, the King of Gore. In the next chapter 
we are told that this abbey was in the Land 
of Gore. Hence this kingdom was supposed 
to be in the realm of Logres, as the trowvéres 


called England. Welshmen still call our. 


country Lloegyr. Moreover Gore lay be- 
tween Cor Bin, 7.e., Vinovia (our Binchester), 


‘mitted to London by wireless via Devizes, 


and Cair Benet, ¢.e., Venta Belgarum (our 
Winchester). Scribal errors have turned 
Cair Benet into Cambenet and Cambenek, 
Now what O.E. land-name is postulated by 
“Gore” ? 

The Venerable Bede tells us of a “ prou- 
incia Gyruiorum”’; of a “ princeps Austra- 
lium Gyruiorum uocabulo Tondberct ”’ ; and 
of a monastery (7.e., Peterborough) at a 
place called ‘‘ Medeshamstedi, in regione 
Gyruiorum.” In the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Bede Australium Gyruiorum”’ is ren- 
dered by ‘‘Sudgyrwa.” In the Tribal 
Hidage of circa a.p. 1000 we get a Suth 
Gyrwa and a North Gyrwa, near to Lindsey 
and Spalda [land]. The whole of Gyrwaland 
was assessed at 1,200 hides. We are also told 
in an ancient hagiographical tract that 
Criland” (Croyland) was “on middan 
Girwanfenne.”” The medial 7 here is redun- 
dant and erroneous. 


The upward history of the forms cited is as 
follows :— “ Girwi”’ > “ Gyrwi” > *Gierwi 
> *Gearwi > *Garwi. This course of vo- 
calic infection is strictly according to phonetic 
law and is fully explained with regard to 
other words by Professor Joseph Wright 
in his O.E. Grammar, §§ 66, 67, 170, 264 and 
385. 


In the Ravennate ‘ Geographia’ we find a 
British river-name ‘“‘ Sarua,” which is prob- 
ably the Leicestershire Soar. Similarly 
*Garwa would become * Gore.” 


This locates the realm of “ Bagdemagus ” 
in Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, and 
it can be proved that it extended into Lei- 
cestershire and Warwickshire. The royal 
name ‘‘ Bagdemag’”’ is a scribal error for 
Bardemar, and the headword of that Ger- 
manic name is found in Lincolnshire both 
in its O.E. unshifted form and in its Alemannic 
and shifted form: ep. the ‘“ Beardaneu” 
(Bardney) and “ Peartaneu”’ (Partney) of 
the Venerable Bede (‘ H.E.’ III., xi., p. 149, 
ed. Plummer.) ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


Music TRANSMITTED BY WIRELESS.— 
What is probably the first occasion upon 
which music has been transmitted by wire- 
less is surely deserving of a note in 
‘N. & Q. Part of the music of a new ballet 
to be introduced into the present Hippo- 
drome revue, “The Peep Show,’ was com- 
posed by Mr. James W. Tate in mid-Atlantic 
while en route to America. It was trans- 
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and immediately placed in the hands of the 
orchestrators. According to The Stage 
(Sept. 8, 1921) the telegram ran as fol- 
lows :— 
Eyre, Funniosity, London. 
Echosong Hippodrome Wylie-Tate Peep Show 
key a two-four time each word one bar stop sohla- 
late tedohdoh mera soh mera soh_ sohlalate 
tedohdoh mere oh mere soh lasohmedoh reme 
sohfadohla fella meradohla medoh remedoh re 
repeat first twelve lasohmedoh sohfa sohfadohre 
fame mesoh soh mesoh soh me echo me re 
echo re doh (stop) Gillespie aboard approves 
number put into rehearsal Monday.—Tate. 
C. Evcar THOMAS. 
Sion College Library. . 


CHARLES DICKENS (see ante, p. 48).—I am 
now able to supplement what was said of 
Dickens’s differences with the Inland Re- 
venue authorities at the reference above 
by the following, from ‘Charles Dickens, 
the Story of his Life,’ by the author of 
‘The Life of Thackeray,’ 1870 (John 
Camden Hotten:? author as well as pub- 
lisher) :— 

Connected with Household Words, at the end of 
each month, appeared The Household Narrative, 
containing a history of the preceding month. 
It began in April, 1850, and involved Mr. Dickens 
in a dispute with the Stamp Office. An in- 
formation was laid against The Narrative, it being 
contended that, under the Stamp Duty Act, 
it was a newspaper; but on appeal to the Court 
of Exchequer, the Barons decided in Mr. Dickens’s 
favour, and thus the first step to the repeal of 
the newspaper stamp was given, 

W. B. H. 


SouTHwark BripcEr.—There been 
allusion to the demolition of the iron bridge 
and the erection and opening of the present 
bridge. Now the Press are calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it is equally deserted 
and of no use in affording an alternative to 
the overcrowded Blackfriars and London 
Bridges. How useless this rebuilding would 
be was quite realized by all dispassionate 
onlookers. 


_ At least there was nothing of antiquarian 
interest involved. The old bridge was not 
of much beauty or interest. The 12th 
edition of ‘The Ambulator,’ 1820, has an 
interesting frontispiece, and its text, pp. 72 
and 73, provides a useful record. The 
northern approach involved the oblitera- 
tion of the site of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
and only fragments of the churchyard 
remain on either side of Queen Street. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS, 1684.—In an 
Army List published by Nathan Brooks in 
| 1684, the names of the persons here following 
appear as belonging to the “‘ Royal Band of 
| Gentlemen-Pentioners.”’ 

What is known about them and about 
| their respective titles ? 
| The Honourable Francis Vilars, Lieutenant. 
| Sir Tho. Bloodworth, Bar., Standard-bearer. 
_ Sir Tho. Roe, Knight. 
_ Sir Robert Dacrees, Knight. 
| Sir Gerard Fleetwood, Knight. 
| Sir Theop. Janson, Baronet. 
| J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Col. 
| 1858, William Duthie published ‘ A Tramp’s 
‘Wallet stored by an English Goldsmith 
‘during his Wanderings in Germany and 
| France,’ and dedicated it to Dickens, in 
whose Household Words 16 of the 28 
chapters had appeared. He also published 
‘novels and verse. What is known of him ? 
| J. M. 
| $7, Bedford Square, W,C.1, 


| De Goxcourt on 
‘ean T find the terms of E. de Goncourt’s 
‘dictum that a collection should be dispersed 
‘on the ecollector’s death, in order to renew 
for others the pleasure he had in forming 
it? P. J. ANDERSON, 


| Kine Jonn’s Hunting Lopce, DatcHer. 
—According to Edward Jesse’s ‘ Favourite 
Haunts’ (1847), on the right-hand side of 
the road from Datchet to Wraysbury and 
about one mile from it there is a farmhouse 
called ‘“‘ King John’s Hunting Lodge.” A 
woodcut in the book bears out the author’s 
description of an “ ancient house with rude 
porch, primitive windows and curious gables 
all betokening the architecture of bygone 
times.”? Whilst cycling last month from 
Staines to Datchet I searched in vain for 
the Hunting Lodge. I asked several intel- 
ligent persons to direct me to it (including 
a cultured cyclist who admitted local know- 

ledge and antiquarian tastes), but none 

| proved informative. 

| A few days after, on my return to London, 


d 

a 

| 
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| 
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I read the following paragraph in The Daily 
Mail of September 9 :— 

MONASTERY WINE MysTERY.—Mystery sur- 
rounds an old monastery near South Lea Farm, 
Datchet. The greater part was pulled down some 
years ago and fire destroyed a good deal of the 
remainder. There are several deep wells, and it 
is said that at the bottom of one there are 3,000 
bottles of wine placed there by the monks, but 
an attempt to find them has failed. Under the 
ruins there are a large number of earthenware 
bottles of a quaint pattern and there is a legend | 
that a subway leads from the monastery to Burn- 
ham Abbey. 


Now as Edward Jesse mentions “an 
underground passage leading from King, 
John’s Hunting Lodge towards Windsor 


Castle” and “‘ the discovery in the passage of 
some very early specimens of English pottery” | 
it occurs to me that the ruined monastery of | 
The Daily Mail and King John’s Hunting 
Lodge may be identical. I shall be glad of | 
information on the subject. 

J. B. Twycross. 


THe INDEX LiBRORUM PROHIBITORUM.— 
Is Dante’s ‘De Monarchia’ still on the. 
Index? Are books placed on the Index| 
retained there for all time? If that is not 
so, on what occasions are books removed 
from it ? What reasons for doing so might 
be assigned, and how would permission to’ 
read such works be promulgated among the | 
faithful ? Instances would be very accept- | 
able. I have in mind ancient works which 
might be presumed to be no longer dan- | 
gerous, owing to changes of thought or the. 
progress of science. PEREGRINUS. | 


Bernarp Capes: aT WIN-| 
CHESTER.—Revisiting Winchester Cathedral | 
lately I came across the monument recently | 
erected to Bernard Capes. On it was the) 
following inscription 

; Where England sets her feet 
Does not the primrose break ? 

Can any reader tell me the source of this 

quotation ? De V. PAyvEeNn-PAyNe. 


PHILOBIBLON Society.—Where and by 
whom originated ? Is it still in existence ? 
A digest of publications would oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


E. R. Hucues, Artist.—Where was he 
native of ? Has he illustrated anything 
beside Masuccio’s * Novellino ’ ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


BuRIAL-PLACES OF EMINENT  SCIEN- 
Tists.—Can anyone say where any of the 
following Presidents of the British Associa- 
tion are interred ?— 

1. Very Rev. William Buckland (0b, 
Aug. 14, 1856). 

2. Sir Robert Harry Inglis (ob. May 5, 
1855). 


3. Rev. Thomas Rodney Robertson 


| (ob. Mar. 1, 1882). 


4, William Hopkins (0b. Oct. 13, 1866). 

5. Humphrey Lloyd (0b. Jan. 17, 1881). 

6. John, Lord Wrottesley (0b. Oct. 27, 
1867). 

y ley. Robert Welles (0b. Feb. 28, 1875). 

8. Lord Kelvin (ob. Dec. 17, 1907). 

9. William Benjamin Carpenter (cb. Nov. 
10, 1885). 

10. Sir John Hawkshaw (0b. June 2, 
1891). 

11. Allen Thomson (0b. Mar. 21, 1884). 

12. Lord Avebury (0b. May 28, 1913). 

13. Sir John William Dawson (0b. Nov. 
19, 1899). 

14. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe (0b. Dee. 
18, 1915). 

15. Sir Arthur William Riicker (ob. Nov., 
1915). 

16. Sir George Howard Darwin (0b. Dec. 
7, 1912). 

17. Sir David Gill (ob. Jan. 24, 1914). 

18. Sir William Ramsay (0b. July 23, 
1916). 

19. Sir William Henry White (9b. Feb. 
17, 1913). T. Cann HUGHEs. 

Lancaster. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF JUDGES.—Can any- 
one say where the following are buried ?— 

1. Sir Richard Couch (ob. Nov. 29, 1905). 

2. Sir Joseph Walton (ob. Aug. 12, 1910). 

3. Sir Gainsford Bruce (ob. Feb. 24, 1912). 

4. Sir Alfred Wills (ob. Aug. 9, 1912). 

5. Edward, Lord Macnaughten (0b. Feb. 
17, 1913). 

6. Sir James Stirling (0b. June, 27, 1916). 

7. Sir Roland Vaughan Williams (0). 
Dec. 18, 1916). 

8. Charles Swinfen Eady, Lord Swinfen 
(ob. Nov. 15, 1919). 

9. John Fletcher, Lord Moulton (0b. Mar. 


8, 1921). T. Cann HuGHES. 
Lancaster. 
Jews’ Disapimities.—Can any reader 


refer me to a succinct statement of the 
disabilities under which Jews lived in the 
United Kingdom prior to the accession of 
Queen Victoria ? Pan, 
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18 395).—This surname occurs in the fourteenth 

a. century as Burbrigge, which indicates the 
origin as Boroughbridge (Yorks). There 

b. was a family de Burghbrigg or Pontesburgh 
in the thirteenth century. 

5, Whilst the name may be confused with 
Burbidge these two surnames are really dis- 

n tinct as the original forms of Burbidge are 
Burbage, Burbach (also in Germany). 

). Burbage—Wilts and Leicester—gave rise 

). to this surname. The place-name Burbeach 

] also occurs in the Fens; a similar name in 


Germany is Beurberiche, of which the Eng- 


). lish Burberidge may be a form. I do not 
know the meaning of this latter German’ 
rs word. The surname Burbridge is not 


widely distributed, occurring in Huntingdon- 
; shire, Surrey, Kent and several surburban 
districts of London. An American family 
has been established in Virginia and Ken-| 
. tucky since about 1760. Correspondence 
will be esteemed by C. E. BursripGe. 
Box 586, Cumberland, B.C., Canada. 


Mrs. SHERWOOD.—Did a lady of this name 


‘ write, some time in the middle of last century, 
books for soldiers’ children and about life in 

° the married quarters of a regiment ? If so, 
what are the titles of the books ; when were 

; they written ; what regiment was her hus- 

" band in; and where and when did she gain 
her experience of army life ? 

MAZINGARBE. 


{Can our correspondent be thinking of the 
author of ‘The Fairchild Family’? Mary 
Martha Sherwood, née Butt (1775-1851), was 
married to Captain Henry Sherwood of the 53rd 
Foot, and went ‘with him and the regiment to 
India in 1804. She had already written two tales. 
Her best known Indian book is ‘ Little Henry and 
: his Bearer,’ composed in 1814—but read through- 
out the century. It was translated into French in 
1820 and about a hundred editions of it appeared | 
between that date and 1884. It was translated 
into Hindustani, Chinese and Cingalese. 

An account of Mrs. Sherwood is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ | 
The principal authority for her biography is the | 
Life ’ (published in 1854), by Mrs. Kelly. | 
| 

WHEATLEY’s ‘ LonDon CrikEs.’—Have the | 
buildings shown in the backgrounds of) 
Wheatley’s ‘ London Cries’ been identified ? | 

J. ARDAGH. | 

_Benarp-GREYN.—Where is this locality, 

given as the habitat of Coniza minima (Puli-' 

caria vulgaris, Gaertn.) by Matthias L’Obel in | 

his ‘Stirpium Adversaria Nova,’ 1570, p. 

145? Is it Barnard or Baynard’s Castle ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


ner’s ‘ History of Kensington,’ 1820, pp. 
400-401, it is stated that Talleyrand, during’ 
his residence in 1793 in Kensington Square, 
lived in the house at the south-east corner 
of the square, formerly inhabited by Arch- 
bishop Hering. 

In Loftie’s ‘ Kensington,’ p. 119, it is 
stated that Talleyrand lived in the house 
now Nos. 36 and 37. 

These houses are in the 
corner of the square. 

Which house did he really live in ? 

M. T. ForTESCUE. 


north-western 


Morrors: soucHtT.—Can any of 
your readers inform me if the following 
mottoes are quoted from any classical or 
medieval author—or whence they are de- 
rived ?— 

1. Iniusti iusta querela. 

2. Mea sic mihi. 

3. Dolor est medecina ed tori (? dolori) 

M. T. FortTESCUE. 


CuarLes II. anp BarBARA VILLIERS.— 
Can anyone tell me where and when King 
Charles the Second first met Barbara 
Villiers (Lady Castlemaine) ? 

As he is said to have passed the first night 
of his return to England in her company, 
had he made her acquaintance either in 


France or Holland during his years of 


exile ? ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 
Burning Towrr Crest.—Can anyone 
tell me what family used as crest a demi-lion 
issuant from a burning tower? It occurs 
as a book-stamp of about the middle of the 
last century. H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—I should be glad to know 
the author of the lines :— 


| “* At length when the candles burn low in their 


sockets, 
Up gets William Smith with his hands in his 
pockets 
On a course of morality fearlessly enters 
With all the opinions of all the Dissenters.” 
William Smith was Member for the City of 
Norwich, 1802-1830, and became the leading 
advocate of the Dissenters in the House 
of Commons. JOHN PATCHING. 


Lewes. 


REFERENCE WANTED.2—From what poem are 
the following lines (attributed to Henley) -— 
** Antic in girlish broideries 
And skirts, and silly shoes with straps, 
And a broad-ribanded leghorn, he walks.” 
W. HG. 


| TALLEYRAND AT KENSINGTON.—In Faulk- 
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COLONEL JOHNSON’S REGIMENT 
OF FOOT. 


(12 S. viii. 405.) 


_As the dates of Colonel John Johnson’s 
commissions are omitted in the account of 
this regiment from * An English Army List of 
1740, it is probable that Lizut.-CoLONEL 
J. H. Lestiz was unacquainted with their 
dates, or from the fact of the Colonel’s 
Christian name and surname being of a 
somewhat common type he may have been 
unable to identify them. I have therefore 
the pleasure of being able to supply them 
from notes in my possession. 


His commissions are as follow :— 


Appointed Cornet to that Troop in the Regt. 
of Horse commanded by Major-General Daniel 
Harvey, whereof Colonel Edward Rooper is 
Captain. Given at the Camp before Ciudad Rod- 
rigo this Thirteenth day of May, Anno Dni. 1706. 

(Signed) GALLWAY. 


Appointed Captain in the Regt. of Foot com- 
manded by Brigadier Thomas Pearce, vice Captain 
Edward Spragg. Given att Lisbon the first day 
of August 1708. (Signed) GALLWAY. , 


To be Major of Foot. Given att Lisbon the 
Twenty fourth day of June 1710. 
(Signed) GALLWAY. 


To be Lieutenant Colonell of the Regt. of Dra- 
goons commanded by Coll. Constantine Magny, 
as allso Captain to a Troop in the Same. Given 
. at Lisbon the twenty-fourth day of December 
1710. (Signed) PoRTMORE. 


Appointed Captain of that Company whereof 
William Vachell Esqr. was Captain in Our Second 
Regiment of Foot Guards called the Coldstream, 
commanded by our Rt. Trusty & Rt. Welbeloved 
Cousin & Councillor Richard Earl of Scarborough, 
and to take the Rank as Lieut. Colonel of Foot. 
Given at our Court of St. James’s the First day of 
March 1727/8. (Signed) NEWCASTLE. 


To be Colonel of Our Regiment of Foot, where- 
of Robert Dalzel Esqr. Lieutenant General of Our 
Forces was late Colonel, and likewise to be Captain 
of a Company in Our said Regiment. Given at 
Our Court of St. James’s on the Sixteenth day of 
November 1739. (Signed) HARRINGTON. 


To be Brigadier General. Given at Our Court 
at St. James’s the Twenty-fifth day of February | 
1743/4. (Signed) CARTERET. | 

His commission as Major-General bears | 
date June 3, 1744. . 

To be Lieutenant General. Given at Our| 
Court at Kensington the Nineteenth Day of Sep- | 
tember 1747. 


(Signed) Hotties NEWCASTLE. | 
Previously to his appointment as Colonel | 
of the regiment which in the * English Army 


& 
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List of 1740’ bore his name, and which I 
presume was so designated at the battle of 
Dettingen in which it took part, June 16, 
1743 (as it did not receive the title of the 
33rd Regiment until the year 1751), Lieut.- 
General Johnson was Lieut.-Colonel of the 
12th Dragoons, as appears from Beatson’s 
* Political Index’ (vol. ii., pp. 132 and 231). 
Query, did he command his regiment in 
person at Dettingen ? 

General Johnson came of an ancient 
family originally settled at Glaiston, in the 
county of Rutland; allied to that of Arch- 
deacon Robert Johnson, founder of the two 
Grammar Schools of Oakham and Upping- 
ham in that county, and bearing the same 
coat of arms and crest, viz., Argent, a 
chevron sable between three lions’ heads 
coupée gules crowned or; and for crest, 
On awreath argent and gules a lion’s head 
coupée gules crowned or. 

His father is stated to have been a pros- 
perous Turkey merchant trading with 
Smyrna, and tradition has it that he was at 
Lisbon at the time of the great earthquake, 
Nov. 1, 1755, and was buried in the débris, 
but was rescued alive by his friends after 
three days’ interment. If this be true he 
had survived his son, the General, who died 
in Clarges Street, London, November 19, 
1753. and was buried in Thames Ditton 
churchyard. General Johnson was an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Peter de la Porte, of 
Burhill, Surrey (now the well-known golf 
links), who bequeathed him _ his estate. 
Any particulars as to the General’s parentage, 
ancestry, date and locality of his birth 
would be welcome. I have particulars of 
his two marriages and of his descendants. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 


1 


REVIVAL OF OLD ENGLISH 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


(12 S. ix. 209.) 


Tue first rubric in the Sarum Office pre- 
seribed :—* In primis statuantur vir et mulier 
ante ostium Ecclesiae coram Deo, Sacerdote, 
et populo, vir a dextris mulieris et mulier a 
sinistris viri. Tune interroget Sacerdos 
banna dicens in lingua materna sub hac 


| forma,—Ecce convenimus huc fratres coram 


Deo et angelis et omnibus sanctis ejus 
in facie Ecclesiae ad conjungendum, 
et cetera.” 

The espousals then proceed in much the 
same form as to-day, the man and woman 


12S. IX. Sept. 24, 1921.] 
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pledging each other in English asfollows:— If Mr. Roserts desires further informa- 
‘I, N., take the, N., to my wedded wif, to tion on the subject he will find the full text 
haue and to holde fro this day forwarde, of the Sarum Office in vol. Ixiii. of the 
for bettere for wers, for richere for pouerer, Surtees Society publications, 1875; also 
in sykenesse and in hele; tyl dethe vs in Maskell’s *Monumenta Ritualia Eccle- 
departhe, if holy churche it woll ordeyne, siae Anglicanae,’ 1846. Professor Swete’s 


and thereto I plight the my trouthe:”’| 
manum retrahendo. 'The woman says :—“‘ 
N., take the, N., to my wedded housbonde, | 
to haue and to holde fro this day forwarde, 
for better for wors, for richer for pouerer, | 
in sykenesse and in hele, to be bonere and | 
buxom in bedde and atte borde, tyll dethe | 
vs departhe, if holy churche it woll ordeyne, 
and therto I plight the my trouthe: 
manum retrahendo. 

The man then places gold and _ silver’ 
with the ring on the priest’s book; and 
after the ring has been asperged, the man 
places it on the woman’s hand, saying :— 
“With this rynge I the wed, and this gold | 
and silver I the give, and with my bodi I 
the worshipe, and with all my worldely | 
catel [7.e., chattels] I thee endowe. In 
nomine Patris [placing the ring on the, 
thumb of the bride] et Filii [placing it 
on the forefinger] et Spiritus Sancti’ 
fon the third finger]. Amen fon the’ 
fourth finger]. The significance of this is 


indicated by the next rubric :—* Ibique 


dimittat annulum, quia in medico est quaedam 
vena procedens usque ad cor.” 

After the Blessing the rubric directs :— 
“Hic intrent Ecclesiam usque ad gradum 
Altaris et sacerdos in eundo cum suis. 
ministris dicat hune Psalmum sequentem : | 
Beati omnes, et cetera (Ps. exxvii.).”” After 
the preliminary prayers at the altar-step_ 
the man and woman take their places on the 
south side of the presbytery between the | 
choir and the altar and the Mass then | 
begins with the Infroit. | 

The formal Benediction is given between | 
the Consecration and Communion. The 
Pax is given by the priest to the bride- 
groom, who in turn kisses the bride. 

After Mass the priest and newly married 
couple partake together of bread and wine 
which have been blessed, and then depart. | 
On the following night the priest visits the | 
bride and bridegroom at their home and_ 
blesses them there. | 
The only important difference in_ the) 


( 


| 
| 


*‘Chureh Services and Service Books,’ 
1896, is also very instructive on this point. 
G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


Brand (‘Popular Antiquities, vol. ii, 
p. 134) says :— 

Until the time of Edward VI., marriages were 
performed in the church porch and not in the 
church. Edward I. was married at the door of 
Canterbury Cathedral, Sept. 9, 1299, to Margaret, 


_ sister of the King of France: and until 1599, the 


people of France were married at the church 
door. . . . By the parliamentary reformation 
of marriage and other rites under Edward VI., the 
man and woman were first permitted to come into 
the body or middle of the church, standing no 
longer as formerly at the door. 

Brand further states :— ; 

All the ancient missals mention at the beginning 
of the nuptial ceremony the placing of the man and 
woman before the door of the church, and direct 
towards the conclusion, that here they shall enter 
the church as far as the steps of the altar. In the 
‘ Missale ad Usum Ecclesiae Sarisburiensis,’ 1955 :— 
“ Statuantur vir et mulier ante ostium ecclesiae, 
sive in faciem ecclesiae, coram Deo et sacerdote et 
opulo.” See also the ‘ Formula’ in the Appen- 
dix to Hearne’s ‘ Hist. and Antiq. of Glastonbury. 

Chaucer, in his ‘ Wife of Bath,’ refers to the 
custom as follows :— 

She was a worthy woman all her live, 
Husbands at the church door had she five. : 

And the following appears in Herrick’s 
‘ Hesperides 

The Entertainment; or Porch Verse, at the 
Marriage of Mr. Henry Northiy and the most 
witty Mrs. Lettice Yard. 

Welcome! but yet no entrance till we blesse 
First you, then you, and both for white successe : 
Profane no porch, young man and maid, for fear 
Ye wrong the threshold god that keeps peace here : 
Please him, and then all good luck will betide 

You the brisk bridegroom, you the dainty bride. 

Brand suggests that the custom had its 
rise in the uses of Gentilism and refers to 
Vallancey, who informs us that “ the ancient 
Etruscans always were married in the streets, 
before the door of the house, which was 
thrown open at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony.” ROBERT GOWER. 


I have taken from various pages in vol. ii. 


service effected by the first Prayer Book of ‘The Wedding Day in all Ages and 
of 1549 is that the bridal party are directed Countries,’ by E. J. Wood, the following 
to come into the body of the church; and information, which may be of interest to 
the Elizabethan Prayer Book allowed the your contributor. 


Nuptial Mass to be optional. _ It appears that in ancient times the people 
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of France were married, not within the 
church at the altar as now, but at the outer 
door. This was the case in 1559, in which 
year Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry II., 
was married to Philip IT. of Spain; and the 
Bishop of Paris performed the ceremony at 
the door of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
Another instance of this kind occurred in 
1599 in France. Henrietta Maria was, 
married to King Charles by proxy at the door | 
of Notre Dame, and the bride, as soon as the | 
ceremony was over, entered the church and | 
assisted at Mass. The true origin of the cus- | 
tom may, perhaps, be traced in the almost | 
universal desire from the earliest ages to} 
make marriage a public ceremony. The old) 
missals direct the placing of the man and the | 
woman at the church door during the service, 
and that at the end of it they shall proceed 
within up to the altar. In England the rite | 
of matrimony was anciently performed at 
the door, in order to give it the utmost 
publicity ; and it was not until the parties 
had been actually married that they entered 
the church and proceeded with the priest to 
the altar to receive the nuptial benediction 
and to hear Mass. In the time of Edward VI, . 
marriages were performed in the church 
porch and not in the building itself. Several 
years elapsed after the disruption of Roman 
Catholicism in this country before the nup- 
tial ceremony was regularly performed 
within the church. In later times marriages 
were frequently performed in the body of the 
church before the parties proceeded to the 
altar. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mustarp Faminy (12 S. ix. 211).— 
Has Mr. Fer¢uson considered the proba- 
bility that the family name ‘‘ Mustard’ is 
derived from ‘* Mustarder’”’ or ‘‘ Mustard- 
man,” in the same way that the family 
name “‘ Spice” is in all probability derived | 
from “Spicer ’’ ? Bardsley, in his ‘ English 
Surnames, their Sources and Significations,’ 
gives the following instances of Mustarder 
and Mustardman,”’ :— 

Richard le Mustarder—Hundred Rolls. 

Robert le Mustarder—Rolls of Parliament. 

Thomas le Mustarder— Memorials of London’ 
(Riley). 

Peter le Mustardman—Hundred Rolls. 

ROBERT GOWER. 


There was a man named Mustard, a tailor 
in Aberdeen, in, the eighties of last century. 
TI never heard of anybody else of the name, 
which used to amuse my boyish imagination. 

J. M. Buttocn. 
37, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


nimbleness.”’ 


CHESHIRE CHEESE SonG (12 S. ix. 212).— 
The song is as follows :-— 

A Cheshireman sail’d into Spain 
To trade for merchandize ; 

When he arrived from the main, 
A Spaniard him espies. 

Who said, you English rogue, look here ! 
What fruits and spices fine, 

Our land produces twice a year, 
Thou hast not such in thine. 

The Cheshire man ran to his hold 
And fetch’d a Cheshire Cheese, 

And said, look here, you dog, behold ! 
We have such fruits as these. 

Your fruits are ripe but twice a year, 
As you yourself do say, 

But such as I present you here 
Our land brings twice a day. 

The Spaniard in a passion flew 
And his rapier took in hand ; 

The Cheshire man kick’d up his heels, 
Saying, Thou’rt at my command !”’ 

So never let a Spaniard boast 
While Cheshire men abound, 

Lest they should teach him to his cost 
To dance a Cheshire Round. 


I do not know the exact date of the words, 
but they were set to music by Edward Jones, 
the Welsh bard, and published in 1786 with 
a very spirited drawing on the title page, by 
Rowlandson, of the Cheshire man knocking 
the Spaniard down. I arranged the song for 
four voices (adding a little to the music) and 
it was performed at the Chester Historical 
Pageant in 1910. Novellos can still supply a 
copy of the Pageant music if your corre- 
spondent would like to possess the song. 

Perhaps I should add that ‘“‘ Cheshire 


Rounds ” was a favourite dance of the period. 
‘It could be danced by one or two persons. 


In the latter case the gyrations of the 
dancing couple resembled the movements of 
the sun and moon, so that the dance may be 


_@ very old one indeed. 


Doggett, the actor, is said to have per- 
formed it quite as well as the “ famous 
Captain George, and with more nature and 
JosEePH C. BRIDGE. 
Chester. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHEESE-LOVING WELSH- 
MAN (12 S. ix. 110, 196, 234).—I de not think 
your correspondent is correct in saying that 
“Wales did not produce cheese.” In- 
dependently of cows, the Welsh kept large 
herds of goats and made quantities of cheese 
from their milk for winter consumption. 
They had to do so, for in the mountainous 
districts in the old, long, hard winters, a 
farmer would see no one but his own house- 
hold for three or four months, and no 
supplies could be procured from outside. 


ON 
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Pennant says of his visit to “‘ the venerable evidence, with the Combers of Sherman- 
Evan Liwyd,” who lived near Lake Cwmby- bury. He was son of John Comber of 
chan, that “he welcomed us with ale and Chichester, Mayor in 1605 (by Anne, 
potent beer to wash down the Coch yr Wden dau. of John Farington), and grandson of 
or hung goat, and the cheese compounded of William Comber of Chichester, blacksmith, 
the milk of cow and sheep. The | whose will, dated Dec. 7, 1592, was proved 
family lay in their whole store of winter pro- | at Chichester. . 
visions, being inaccessible a great part of the! The last of the Combers of Shermanbury, 
season, by reason of snow (‘ Tour in Wales,’ | son of John, who had the grant of arms in’ 
vol. ii.). JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 1571, was William Comber, Esq., who died 

Chester. ‘in 1625 and had, by Martha Brockhull, his 

‘wife, four daughters co-heiresses: 

QUOTATIONS ON CHEESE (12 8. ix. 188,| Elizabeth, wife of John Gratwicke, who 
235).— Perhaps I may be allowed to add two | succeeded to Shermanbury; Elinor, wife of 
sayings taken from my ‘ Cheshire Proverbs William Heath of Piddinghoe; Mary, who 
and other Sayings and Rhymes relating to | married, first, George Elliott, and, second, 
the City and County of Chester.’ | John Hosmer; and Anne, wife of Edward 

1. “Cheat and the cheese will show.” Bray, Esq., of Shere. 

That is, if too much cream has been extracted Anyone interested in the family will find 
or the cows poorly fed. {most of the evidence for the foregoing in a 

2. “Cheese and money should always P@per printed by the Sussex Archeological 
sleep together one night.””” Said by farmers, | Society in vol. xlix. of their Collections. 
who, when the cheese was weighed and sold, | JOHN COMBER. 
demanded payment in gold before the cheese 
was sent aways STuKELEY (12 S. 191)—Mr. Hay- 

These are the only sayings connected with THORNE will find all that is known about Sir 
cheese which, so far as I know, are current in Thos. Stucley or Stukeley (a well-known 
the county. One would expect many more personage: see the ‘D.N.B.’), whose first 
in a cheese county like Cheshire. _wife was Anne, granddaughter and heiress 

Josern C. Bripcr. (of Alderman Sir Thos. Curtis, afterwards 

Chester. | Lord Mayor of London, set forth at length 
!in that delightful book * The School of Shak- 

Str Tuomas MILLER oF CHICHESTER | spere ’ (2 vols., Chatto and Windus, London, 
(12 S. ix. 92, 173, 217).—I should like to 1878), by Richard Simpson. 
draw attention to one or two errors in| Rosert DuNuLop. 
Mr. LAMBERT’s reply under this heading | 
at the last reference, which, as far as CHEESE SAINT (12 8. ix. 130, 239).— Some 
concerns the Comber family, appears to be information on this subject may be found in 
based on their pedigree in Berry’s ‘Sussex L. Eckenstein’s ‘Woman under Monasti- 
Genealogies,’ perhaps the most inaccurate | cism,’ p. 26 et seq. M. H. Dopps. 
of all that appear in that work. 

Mary Comber, wife of Mark Miller, and) Naminc or Pusric Rooms ty Inns (12 8. 
mother of Sir Thomas Miller the first Baronet, ix. 189, 231).—A present-day example is the 
was not, heraldically speaking, heiress Savoy Hotel, Strand, where the rooms are 
of her brother John, the High Sheriff. She | named after the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
had two other brothers: (1) Thomas of The last scene of F. Anstey’s play, ‘ The 


Chichester, who left two daughters and) 
co-heiresses, Katherine, wife of William 
Madgwick of Southwark and Mary, wife 
of John Peck of London, both of whom 
had issue; and (2) Richard, also of 
Chichester, who had two surviving sons and 
a daughter, Mary, wife of Henry Goldham 
(or Golding). It is clear, therefore, that the 
Millers are not entitled to quarter the arms 
of Comber. 

John Comber of Donington, the High 


Sheriff, had no connexion, supported by 


Brass Bottle,’ is laid in the “‘ Pinafore ” room. 
M. H. Dopps. 


De Brus Toms At Hartiepoor (12 8. 
ix. 30, 78, 178, 214).—I can now name the 
supposed De Brus shield, for I am con- 
vineed it is Welles: Lozengy lion rampant 
double-tail ; in chief 2 annulets interlaced. 
A Lincolnshire family. Date of tomb, 
sixteenth or seventeenth century probably. 

Cope. 

Finchampton Place, Berks. 


f 
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Harop Press (12 S. ix. 211).—Thomas 
Johnes set up his press at Hafod about 
1800, and from the dates of his publications 
it ceased in ten years from that time. 
various sources I gather that for the more 
convenient printing of his books he erected 
a private printing apparatus in a cottage 
among the hills at a distance of one mile 
and a half from the Mansion of Hafod. 
The first book printed there seems to be 
‘A Cardigan Landlord’s Advice to his 
Tenants’ (1800), and the last ‘ The Chronicles 
of Monstrelet ’. (1809). In 1801 the well- 
known edition of the ‘ Life of Froissart,’ 
and in 1803-5 the translation of ‘ Froissart’s 
Chronicles’ were issued. For a list of his 
works see ‘D.N.B.’ The mansion was 
destroyed by fire in 1807 and his Welsh 
MSS. and many of his valuable paintings 
and the whole of his library with it. Some 
idea of the extent and importance of the 
contents can be gathered from the fact 
that an insurance of £30,000 did not cover 
the loss. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THEODORE GoRDDN, ComPosEeR (12 S. 
ix. 169)—Theodore Gordon, was for a long 


series of years @ prominent personality | 
¥ P P y | Printed for E. Newberry the Corner of St. Pauls 


in the music-hall world. His palmiest days 
were aS manager and chairman of the 
Sun, at Knightsbridge, in his time a popular 
resort with such stars as Leybourne and 


in the bill. It was the hall whe 
| This differs from Mr. ArDAGuH’s version in 


Vance had a fatal seizure on the stage on 
Boxing Night, 1888, and died in the wings. 
Prior to that, Gordon had left the Sun to 
take up the managerial post at the newly- 
opened Temple of Varieties, Hammersmith, 
now the Hammersmith Palace. Finally 


he went to the Washington, at Battersea, | 


and was there for several years, when 
G. W. (* Pony ’’) Moore, of Christy Minstrel 
fame, was the proprietor. A practical 
and experienced man, with all-round 
ability as a musician, Theodore Gordon 
was not only useful as a manager, but often 
did yeoman service as vocalist, composer, 
orchestral conductor and instrumentalist. 
He died towards the end of the nineties. 

A. R. MARSHALL. 


GREENHOUSE (12 S. ix. 149, 213).— 
Kersey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1721, says ‘‘ Green- 
houses, certain houses built in gardens 
to preserve choice greens that will not 
bear the winter’s cold.” 

Henry W. 
Beckenham. 


From | 


Agrrc CALENDAR (12 
The cryptic circular device is in use to-day 
|aS an ornament, being frequently worked 
on to leather by the natives. I am under 
the impression, possibly erroneous, that it 
is not understood by anyone. I have seen 
innumerable samples of work bearing this 
device and should Mr. Bowgs care to see 
two of them I can send him the cover of a 
notebook in my possession bearing it and 
also communicate with my sister who pos- 
sesses a lady’s handbag worked with the 
same device. 

1 may add that I have examined neither 
of them in detail and do not know if they 
differ in any degree. J.P. O’HEa. 


Prince Lee Boo (12 S. ix. 207, s.v. 
‘Statues and Memorials ’).—I wonder if Mr. 
ArpAGH knows that the Life of Prince Lee 
Boo, whos tomb is in Rotherhithe church- 
yard, was a favourite book for children for 
many years. It was first published in 1789, 
and I believe went through many editions 
in a short time. I have one of 178 pp. :— 

The | History | of | Prince Lee Boo | a native 
of the | Pelew Islands, | brought to England | 
by Capt. Wilson. | a new Edition. | London. | 


Church Yard. 
This has a portrait for frontispiece and 


several copper-plate engravings, and gives 
the inscription on the tomb on p. 171. 


/one or two very small points only. Joseph 
'Cottle, the Bristol bookseller and friend 
‘of Southey, wrote a short poem on the 
Prince. It can be found in ‘ Malvern Hills, 
with Minor Poems,’ 4th ed., 1829, vol i., 
p- 121. F. C. Morean. 


GLEANING BY THE Poor (12 S. ix. 70, 
112, 136, 157, 216).—-I remember that the 
custom at Wellesbourne, near Warwick, 
in days gone by was for a boy to be engaged 
at harvest seasons to watch for the last 
sheaf of corn to be removed from each 
harvest field, and to give warning to the 
cottagers by blowing a horn in the streets. 
He then led the way, followed by young 
and old, to the field, and a picturesque sight 
it was. The local miller set apart one day 
each year for grinding the corn so gleaned, 
‘if my memory does not fail me. I always 
|thought that improved machinery for 
‘cutting the crops was the sole reason for 
_ the custom to fall into disuse—it did not 
pay. F. C. Moraan. 
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THe MarGaTEe GROTTO (12 S. ix. 210).—| “TENANT IN CaAPITE” (12 S. viii. 429, 
This grotto has been several times dis-| 472, 518; ix. 156).—I note “ Otp Sarum” 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’? Mr. PenGELLY should | is not inclined to accept my suggestion that 
refer to 9 8. xii. 75, where an article is he who held a caput and its appurtenant 
quoted which was written for The Home lands was the tenant in capite of them (to 


12S. 1X. Sept. 24,1921]. NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Counties Magazine by Mr. C. H. Woodruff, | 


F.S.A., joint-secretary of the Kent Archzo- | 


logical Society. The conclusion appears to 
be that it was constructed in the early part 
of the last century. At p. 192 of the same 
volume reference is made to several other 
grottoes of similar date. These shell grot- 
toes are frequently found in different parts 
of the country, but I think that at Margate 
is a particularly good one. 


H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


CuurcH oF St. Mary, Lirrte OakLey, 


the dominus Capitalis). I had some good 
reason for saying so. For example, when 
| King John resolved to divide the lands late 
of Earl Walter Giffard in Normandy and 
_England between the (two next) beirs, the 
~Countess of Pembroke and the Earl of Hert- 
| ford, he ordained that ‘‘ to William Marshal, 
_Earl of Pembroke, and to Isabel, his wife, 
‘daughter of Earl Richard . . . shall remain 
|the esnecy and caput in Normandy, and 
| to Richard de Clare, Eart of Hertford, shall 
| remain, the esnecy and caput in England and 
| all other lands [which would, I suppose. refer 


Essex (12 8. ix. 212).—Mr. Youncer does to lands held in capite of other iords and 
not say if the tinctures of the ‘‘ Woodthorpe”’ | to lands not held in capite at all, as in feudo 
arms are shown in the stonework. John jirma] they shall part between them ; so that 
de Vere, who succeeded to the earldom of the said William and Isabel, his wife, and the 
Oxford in 1417, married Elizabeth, daughter | heirs of Isabel shall hold their half in capite de 


and heir of Sir John Howard ; her arms were 
Gules, a bend between six cross-crosslets 
fitchée argent, and I would suggest that 
it may be her coat which is opposite that of 
her husband in the window. 


H. J. B. CLeMents. 


Morpen Faminy (12 S. ix. 212).—Sir 
John Morden’s pedigree will be found in 
Drake’s ‘ History of the Hundred of Black- 
heath,’ p. 126, together with his portrait, 
and a view of the West Prospect of Morden 
College. He appears to have left no descen- 


dants. HR. J. B. CLEMENTS. 


WILLIAM TOONE (12 S. viii. 250).—There 
is a little information about Toone at 11 S. 
i. 335, 8.v. *** British Chronologist ”: T. Sal- 
mon, W. Toone, J. Wade,’ where Mr. A. L. 
HumpuHReys refers to The Gentleman's 
Magazine and The Times as to his (if it be his) 
date and place of death, Oct. 30, 1849. Mr. 
W. Scorr writes :—‘‘ Toone is designated an 
attorney-at-law and was the author of 
several volumes published between 1813 and 
In Clarke’s *‘ New Law List,’ 1838, 
one of the ‘ London Attornies ”’ is William 
Toone, 4, Copthall Buildings, London, and 
5, Kensington Green. That this is the Toone, 
author of ‘The Chronological Historian,’ is 
suggested by the fact that William Toone’s 
‘Glossary and Etymological Dictionary,’ 
2nd ed., 1834, was published by Thomas 
Bennett, Copthall Buildings. 


Rospert PIEeRPOINT. 


' nobis et heredibus nostris. 
[1200], Chart., 1 John, m. 1 


2? (20 Ap, 


2.) 
L. GRIFFITH. 


___Attusion In ‘ Lonpon Lyrics’ (12S. ix. 
210).—The gentleman with the curly hirsute 
appanages to whom Frederick -Locker 
‘alluded was George John Frederick, Viscount 
Cantelupe (not Cantilupe), the eldest son 
of the fifth Earl De La Warr, born in 
' 1814, and pre-deceased his father in 1850. 
He was in the Grenadier Guards, a very 
-handsome man, and a super-“ ladykiller.” 
Harriet, Countess Granville, writing from 
'Rome in 1843 said Lord Cantelupe is 
| the Apollo of the place ; four ladies are so 
‘in love that he cannot tear himself away.” 
|The late Lady Dorothy Nevill in her Remi- 
|niscences, after quoting Locker’s lines, 
'says:— “I well remember the curls in 
question and their owner at Florence 
many years ago in the early forties. 
Lord Cantilupe [sic] was, indeed, one of 
the very last of that race, now passed 
away, whose recognized mission in life was 
“to be dandies.’ ”’ 
WILLOUGHBY Maycocr. 


Viscount Cantelupe, son of Earl De La 
Warr, was very well-known man _ in 
London, society, temp. Queen, Victoria, and 
was remarkable for his curly locks. The 


creation, of that title was, in 1761, with the 
earldom, but there: had been the same in 
earlier members of the West family. 
Lady 


“Lady Di’ — probably Diana 
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Huddleston, née De Vere Beauclerk, d. of the 
ninth Duke of St. Albans. She died 1905. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield. 


These certainly were real people—Lord 
Cantelupe (b. 1815, d. 1873) only succeeded 
his father as sixth Earl De La Warr in 1869. 

Lady Diana Beauclerk is described by 
Lady Dorothy Neville as riding in the Row 
in a green velvet riding-habit in the sixties. 

Mary Teresa FORTESCUE. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell, in ‘ Fifteen Chapters 
of Autobiography,’ chap. vii.. quotes the 
verse from Locker’s * Lyrics,’ and adds :— 

Lord Cantelupe, of whom I always heard, that 
he was the handsomest man of his generation, died 
before I was born, and Lady Di Beauclerck had 
married Baron Huddleston and ceased to ride 
in Rotten Row before I came to London. 


M. 


Viscount Cantelupe was the eldest son 
and heir of the seventh Earl De La Warr. 
He was married in 1890 and drowned the 
same year. His widow was living in 1919, 

Lady Diana Beauclerk, ovly daughter of 
the ninth Duke of St. Albans, married Sir 
John Huddleston (1815-1890), a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench. A. B.C: 


Marquess OF Down, c. 1700 (12 8S. ix. 
210).—There never has been a Marquess 
of Downe; only an Irish viscounty created 
in 1680 (Dawnay) still in existence. 

Ws 


Is not your correspondent R. H. THorNton 
making a mistake ? There was a Viscount 
Downe, temp. Will. III., being Sir John 
Dawnay, Bart., of Cowick, Co. York, created 


Viscount Downe 1680-1; but, so far as I, 


am aware, no Marquess of Down. Viscount 
Downe sat in Jas. II.’s Irish Parliament, 
1689, died 1695, and was succeeded by 
his son Henry, second viscount. For 
further particulars see G. E. C., * Complete 
Peerage.’ s.v. Downe. 

RoBert 


AMERICAN ENGLISH (12 S. viii. 449; ix. 


stitution was merely a compact. The Peace 
Treaty of 1783 enumerated the 13 States ag 
independent sovereignties, and it is only by a 
slow and almost insensible evolution that 
federalism has brought about a state of mind 
in which the singular form of the verb may 
be used. 

The first use of the title ‘‘ United States,” 
in an official document, was probably on 
June 17, 1776, when a report, written by 
Thomas Jefferson, relating to exchange of 
prisoners, was submitted to the Continental 
Congress, in which it was stated that this 
Congress was the only body authorized to act 
for the ** United States of America.”’ The 
original MS.,. in Jefferson’s hand, is in the 
Library of Congress, and shows that John 
| Hancock, President of the Continental Con- 
gress, hesitated about the title, for he drew 
| his pen through the words * States of Ameri- 
and wrote above Colonies.”’ Article 
ix. of the Constitution speaks of ** one of the 
_ United States.” and article xiii., edopted in 
1868, says that slavery shall not exist in the 

* United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” In the United States, such 
nouns as “Government,” Board,”’ Court.” 
'** Committee” are generally used with a 
| Verb in the singular. LEFFMAN. 
| Philadelphia. 
| 


HEARTH Tax (12S. viii. 478, 518; ix. 78, 
154, 216).—The hearth tax, in 1661-2 (an un- 
welcome immigrant from France when Charles 
returned), was known as “ smoke-money ” 
' (Fordwich Town Accounts, 1663). It had been 
a French tax from the fourteenth century, 
but the only * smoke-silver”’ or “* hearth- 
penny ” ever before paid in England was the 
ancient ** Rome-scot,” commonly known as 
** Peter’s pence,” the origin of which is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. A letter of King 
Cnut shows that it existed in 1031, and 
Matthew Paris says it was instituted by Ini, 
|King of the West Saxons, in 727, for the 
'upkeep of the English school and hostel at 
| Rome which Offa (King of Mercia, 757-796), 
‘restored (Matthew Paris, i. 508, i. 331, 360; 
| Rolls Series). Innocent III., temp. John, 
‘complained of its irregular payment, saying 


97, 136, 218).—The phrase * United States | that the English bishops kept back 1,000 
are’ was the original form, and persisted | marks and only sent 300 marks to Rome. In 
until after the war between the States. It | 1306, Clement V. exacted one penny from 


would hardly have been possible to use the every hearth instead of the lump sum of 
singular verb in the earlier days, for the | £201 9s. 0d., at which it seems to have been 
several States were fully imbued with the | fixed. This was more or less regularly paid 
idea that they were each independent sove- | until its abolition by Henry VIII. in 1534, 
reignties and that the union under the Con- | and many churchwardens’ accounts show 
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such items as ‘‘ Romescot 2s. 4d.,”’ “‘ Smoke- | Frisians under that name—he goes back to a 
money 2s. 6d.,” “* Smoake-farthings ” (1519- | careful scrutiny of such facts as are known to us 


“ ” : and demolishes, we think, very successfully the 
21), and Pentecostalles,”” otherwise called plausible but all too slenderly supported theories 


‘ smoke-farthings ” (1602), while so late as | of some previous writers. The discussion of the 
1642 ‘‘Smoake-farthings and charges to) Finnsburg Fragment is indeed excellent through- 
llsley, 8s. Od.,”’ appear in the Newbury | out, especially the attempt at reconstruction, 
churchwardens’ accounts. This was due to | Which, though by the nature of the case it cannot 
the restoration of the tax under the Marian | 
reaction. It disappeared with, or before, student as it to 
the Commonwealth, having, no doubt, for It is clear that Mr. Chambers possesses an un- 
many years been ill and reluctantly paid, and | usually strong and ready feeling tor construction, 
took its new and wholly secular form at the for his own book is admirably put together. He 
Restoration, 13 and 14 Car. II., cap. 10. SS Beowulf ° in three lengthy chapters — 
The term “ Pentecostals ” was due to the | the non-historieal elements and theories as to the 
fact that it was usually collected at the Whit- origin, date and structure of the poem. On the 
suntide visitation. When it was finally question of the historic reality of Beowulf as a 
abrogated (1 W. and M., cap. 10) its place was | Geatic King, he sums up unfavourably, conceiving 
taken six years later, by the stil more in- i be a poste componi after th 
iquitous window tax (7 W. I., cap. 18), | toric background of the ps is, of cl not 
which, as Blackstone observed, ‘‘ somewhat disputed. In the section on Heorot he maintains 
darkened the prospect ”’ of the remission of a | the identification of Heorot with Leire as against 
tax, which had been declared to be not only Roskilde at of 
‘ : iord—conclusively in our opinion. e arrival o 
P ression of the Geats at and march from the 
acs Slavery upon the whole people ( ship inland to the great hall, bears, if anything in 
W. and M., cap. 10, as above). The window | the poem does, the character of adherence to tra- 
tax, beginning in a house tax of from 2s. to | dition as distinct from invention. If we are not 
3s. (cottages excluded), varied, being first prepared to acknowledge that much in this in- 


i stance the whole attempt at any identification 
mposed on a house with nine windows or |} ocmes nugatory. 


more and then on one with six windows or : : F : 

esse More important is the careful discussion of the 
more. One great objection to the hearth problem of King Offa—a problem upon which we 
tax was the intrusion on privacy by the | agree with Mr. Chambers in thinking that Prof. 
entry of officials to ascertain fire-places. | Earle decidedly went wrong. In Part II., which 


The Government conceded t emissi contains documents relating to the stories in 
prodiomgeane Beowulf’ and to the Offa Saga, Mr. Chambers 


bd on fresh air which has prints both the story of Offa in Saxo Grammaticus 
promoted tuberculosis. and the life of Offa I. from the MS. in the Cotto- 

UvEDALE LAMBERT. nian Collection. This documentary portion of the 
‘ book is much to be valued. 

Mink, ButTeR AND CHEESE StTREETS| The relation of heroic poetry to folklore, and of 
(12S. ix. 169, 214).—Dartmouth and Totnes | ‘ Beowulf’ from the folklore or legendary aspect to 
both have “ The Butter Walk.” Scandinavian parallels, is worked out in a sequence 

A.H W. Py of vivid and pleasant pages of which the attrac- 
NMORE. tiveness by no means impairs the general cogency. 
: Here and there, in quite minor points, we cannot 

follow our author—as, for instance, when he says 

a propos of Welhisc, that an old man of the seventh 

Notes on Books. century ‘‘ may well have continued to spell his 

name as it was spelt when he was a child, even 

Beowulf : an Introducton to the Study of the Poem | though the current pronunciation had changed ” ; 
with a Discussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. | but in general we believe his views will in the end 

By R. W. Chambers. (Cambridge University |commend themselves as sound. It would be 

Press, £1 10s. net.) difficult effectively to counter his arguments in 
THE volume before us will claim the attention of all | favour of the unity of structure of ‘ Beowulf’ ; 
students of Anglo-Saxon as an important, and at} and the essay on the Christian elements in the 
the same time delightful, contribution to the | poem is illuminating and to our mind convincing. 
understanding of ‘ Beowulf.’ Though itself both | In fact, both as to ‘“ dividing ” the poem structur- 
learned and ingenious, it represents the return of | ally and as to the question of the interpolation of 
scholarship from over-ingenious and_ strained | Christian allusions it seems to us that too much 
interpretation to a reading more natural and | microscopic examination and too little feeling for 
closer to common sense and first impressions. | poetry as such, have been brought to bear. 

Thus Mr. Chambers argues against the theory that| The poet of ‘ Beowulf,’ familiar as he shows 
Beowulf’ is a translation from the Scandinavian ;| himself with the Old Testament, would be well 
and, in contending that the Eotens in the Finns- | acquainted with a view of history in which there 
burg Fragment are the Jutes—and not the| was a long period before the coming of Christ. 
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What is there to prevent us from supposing that 
he—vaguely no doubt—imagined the life and 
exploits of Beowulf to be contemporaneous with 
Old Testament times, belonging to the days be- 
fore Christ and His saints were there for men to call 
upon? His sense that what he had been taught 
about God was actual truth would force him to 
bring his heroes into some relation with it—they 
would have been unreal to his mind without that. 
The Christian ethic, too—received as independent 
of history—would inevitably tinge his judgment 
and his conception of heroism. But the mention 
of Christ and Christian dogma might well have 
been excluded by the very conception on which 
the poet worked. Mr. Chambers’s book has sent 
us back once more to the poem as a whole—with 
the result that it makes upon us a clearer im- 
pression of a personality behind it, and of choice 
and design, than many of its critics seem inclined 
to allow it. 

A discussion of the ever-fascinating problems 
which ‘ Beowulf’ presents would be much beyond 
the compass of a review in these columns. Our 
remarks are aimed, on the one hand, at drawing our 
readers’ attention to a fine piece of work, and, on 
the other, at conveying to Mr. Chambers our con- 
gratulations on what he has achieved. 

We must not omit to mention that in the way of 
references, footnotes, bibliography and index, the 
book leaves nothing to be desired. 


The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. ii. Including | 


the Coasts of Malabar, Eastern India, Further 

India, China and the Indian Archipelago. 

Translated from the Portuguese text, and 

edited and annotated by Mansel Longworth 

Dames. (Hakluyt Society.) 

THIS second instalment of the Book of Duarte 
Barbosa contains his remarkable description of 
the kingdom of Malabar. He had resided in 
this country for a considerable time, had mastered 
the language and carefully studied the customs 
of the inhabitants, and was therefore able to 
compose such an account of the structure of 
their society, and in particular of their caste- 
system which is exceedingly complicated, as 
few other early travellers have been able to give us 
either of this or of any other country. Both 
the monarchy and the order of the higher classes 
of the people are based upon matriarchal institu- 
tions. A man’s heirs are his brothers or nephews, 
and marriage is unknown except in a few of the 
lower castes. The most important caste, and 
that upon which Barbosa expends the greatest 
time and pains, is the Nayres, who are warriors 
forming a comitatus to the kings and great lords, 
and bound to die with or avenge the chief whom 
they serve by much the same code as we are 
familiar with in the early history of the Teutonic 
nations. 

An additional interest is lent to Barbosa’s 
story from the fact that in essentials the native 
social organization of Malabar has persisted to 
the present day, so that the statements of the 
old Portuguese traveller have been copiously 
elucidated and confirmed by reference to con- 
ditions actually existing. The Camidre of 
Barbosa is the direct predecessor of the Zamorin 
of Calicut of to-day; and what may be said of 
the one may with little alteration be said of the 
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other. The Editor of this volume has derived 
much information in regard to this comparison 
from Mr. J. A. Thorne of Tellicherry, who has been 
in charge of the estates of the late Zamorin of 
Calicut, and who, besides much else, would seem 
to have settled the puzzle of the derivation of 
the title Zamorin. This has been explained to 
mean “ lord of the sea ’’—against all probability, 
seeing that the original and principal dominion 


of the Zamorin was over the land, and that a 


' fanciful title of this kind is not consonant with 


_the usages of Malabar. Mr. Thorne derives it 
‘from the Sanskrit words Svdmi and S’ri, which 
| would give it the meaning of ‘ the great Lord.” 

| _ Barbosa, when he deals with the Coromandel 
‘Coast, has not so much information to impart. 
It is to be supposed that he compiled this part 
| of his book from the reports of others. Ceylon, 
| however, he would seem to have visited himself. 
|He relates the legend of St. Thomas as con- 
|nected both with Quilon on the Malabar coast 
and with Mailapur—giving us several grotesque 
| particulars, such as the Saint’s being shot in the 
form of a peacock, which seem to be accretions 
| from local beliefs. The priest-king of Quilicare, 
| who, after a reign of twelve years, is solemnly 
|immolated to the idol of his people, while his 
| successor takes part in the sacrifice, will interest 
|readers of ‘The Golden Bough,’ though the 
‘circumstances are more pompous and the pro- 
| ceedings more barbarous than those upon the 
_ scene of Aricia. 

| Mr. Longworth Dames, it goes without saying, 
has annotated his text with great, fullness and 
care, of which a signal example is his note on the 
identification of the city of Bengala. He gives 
two curious maps by Lavanha from de Barros’s 
‘ Decadas da Asia,’ published at Madrid in 1615— 
| the one of Bengal, the other of Java—and a portrait 
of the Rajah who was Zamorin of Calicut from 
1912 to 1915. 
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